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ABBREVIATIONS 


Developmental Orientation. The point on the Intercultural Development Continuum 
where an individual or group actually is in their development toward intercultural 
competence. 

Intercultural Development Continuum. The continuum of five stages that the IDI uses to 
determine where an individual or group is in their intercultural competence. 
Intercultural Development Inventory. An assessment of intercultural competence. 
Intercultural Development Plan. A resource that accompanies an individual’s IDI results, 
allowing the individual to tailor a course of action that will encourage growth along the 
Intercultural Development Continuum. 

Leading Orientation. The next steps given to further the staff development in cultural 
competency. 

Orientation Gap. The difference along the IDC between the staff's PO and DO. 
Perceived Orientation. The point on the Intercultural Development Continuum where an 
individual or group perceives they are in their development toward intercultural 


competence. 


GLOSSARY 


Developmental Orientation (DO) — This is the point on the Intercultural Development 
Continuum where an individual or group actually is in their development toward 


intercultural competence. 


Domains — Domains are simply an organizing principle for work. They represent the fabric of 
society and allow us to better relate how we manifest Kingdom work in real life. Society 
is composed of groups of people who work and live within their own areas or domains. 
These core structures of society do not change. The people working and living within 


these domains meet the basic needs of society and keep it functioning. 


Intercultural Development Continuum (IDC) — This is the continuum of five stages that the IDI 
uses to determine where an individual or group is in their intercultural competence. Each 
stage is summarized below in order. 

Denial — The first of five stages in the Intercultural Development Continuum. A Denial 
mindset reflects a more limited capability for understanding and appropriately 
responding to cultural differences in values, beliefs, perceptions, emotional 
responses, and behaviors. When Denial is present in the workplace, cultural 
diversity oftentimes feels “ignored.” 

Polarization — The second of five stages in the Intercultural Development Continuum. A 
Polarization mindset is evaluative, viewing cultural differences from an “us 
versus them” perspective. When Polarization is present in an organization, 


diversity typically feels “uncomfortable.” 
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Minimization — The third of five stages in the Intercultural Development Continuum. A 
Minimization mindset highlights the commonalities in groups. When 
Minimization exists in organizations, diversity often feels “not heard.” 

Acceptance — The fourth of five stages in the Intercultural Development Continuum. An 
Acceptance mindset recognizes and appreciates patterns of cultural difference and 
commonality in their own and other cultures. When Acceptance is present in 
organizations and educational institutions, diversity feels “understood.” 

Adaptation — The fifth of five stages in the Intercultural Development Continuum. An 
Adaptation mindset enables deep cultural bridging across diverse communities 
using an increased repertoire of cultural frameworks and practices in navigating 
cultural commonalities and differences. When an Adaptation mindset is present in 
the workplace, diversity feels “valued and involved.” 

Intercultural Development Inventory (IDI) — An assessment of intercultural competence. The 
capability to shift cultural perspective and appropriately adapt behavior to cultural 
differences and commonalities. 

Intercultural Development Plan (IDP) — A resource that accompanies an individual’s IDI results, 
allowing the individual to tailor a course of action that will encourage growth along the 
Intercultural Development Continuum. 

Kingdom — The Kingdom of God is the reign of God. It is Jesus Christ, Lord over all things, in 
action. Wherever the will of God is being done, that’s where the Kingdom is being 


manifested. In a very real sense, Jesus is the Kingdom in person. 
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Perceived Orientation (PO) — This is the point on the Intercultural Development Continuum 
where an individual or group perceives they are in their development toward intercultural 


competence. 
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ABSTRACT 


The United States has seen changing racial and ethnic demographics in recent years. Are 
church and ministry leaders convinced of the call for intentional multiethnic churches and a 
missions strategy to reach all people in the public square? Are they convinced of the need to 
develop the cultural competence required to be effective? 

This paper aims to develop a theology and practical missions strategy to reach our 
multiethnic society. Additionally, the biblical foundations for intentional multiethnic ministry 
and cultural development are explored, popular multiethnic ministry works are summarized, and 


justification for use of the IDI is presented. 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Background and Rationale 

The prevailing thought amongst the modern American evangelical church since the 
church growth movement started out of Fuller Seminary in the 1970s has been that if there were 
enough megachurches (churches of 2,000 people or more) in every city, there would be real 
change. In reality, there are more megachurches today than in any other time in the history of the 
United States,’ yet there are fewer and fewer people going to church.” Furthermore, the most 
violent and crime-ridden neighborhoods in Chicago (where I was a pastor for seven years) have 
the most churches per capita. 

Although we may have an abundance of churches, even many large ones, there seems to 
be a huge disconnect between the church and its impact on the world. Fewer people are in 
church, and issues like race relations, poverty, drug and alcohol addiction, pornography, sex 
trafficking, and others are not going away; in fact, they seem to be getting worse. The essence of 
the gospel of Jesus is that He makes all things new. The Kingdom of God is about 
transformation, so should not His church, which is His body, be about the same mission? What if 
the church measured success not just by asking how the church is doing but also by asking—with 


equal weight and value—how the city is doing? 





1. Warren Bird, “The World’s Largest Churches,” Leadership Network, (2016), accessed February 15, 
2017, http://leadnet.org/world/. 


2. Dr. Steve McSwain, “Why Nobody Wants to Go to Church Anymore,” HuffPost, (2013), accessed 
February 15, 2017, http://www.huffingtonpost.com/steve-mcswain/why-nobody-wants-to-go-to_b_4086016.html. 


The United States experienced its most divisive election since 1860 in 2016. This is not 
to make a political statement or to discredit the president but to point out the clear division of the 
voting public: Donald Trump became the first president-elect to lose the popular vote by more 
than 2.2 million and entered the White House with the lowest percentage of votes won since 
1824.> Politics aside, this tells us the United States is not united in worldview or vision for what 
is best for the country. That divide will be even more evident in the 2020 election. 

What about racial conflict? There are many recent examples: from the many violent 
arrests and killings of minorities by the police to civilians then shooting back and killing the 
police. There was the young white man who killed nine people at a historically black church in 
Charleston, South Carolina, simply because they were black.* Yes, race is still a big issue in the 
United States. In fact, a 2015 study conducted by the National Opinion Research Center at the 
University of Chicago found that many Americans still have beliefs about racial and ethnic 
minorities that are based on racist stereotypes.” 

The problem resides much deeper than these incidents, however. In his book Two 
Nations, Andrew Hacker writes, “From slavery through the present, the nation has never opened 
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its doors sufficiently to give black Americans a chance to become full citizens.” Hacker is an 


African American professor at Queens College who has done significant and legitimate work on 


3. Jonathan Vankin, “Popular Vote Gap Surges Past 2.2 Million For Hilary Clinton—Donald Trump Least 
Popular Winner in 192 Years,” Inquisitr, (November 27, 2016), accessed January 10, 2017, 
http://www. inquisitr.com/3747450/popular-vote-gap-20 1 6-presidential-election-clinton-won-did-donald-trump-win- 
electoral-college-recount/. 


4. Debbie, Elliott, “5 Years after Charleston Church Massacre, What Have We Learned?” June 17, 2020, 
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5. Jeff Nesbit, “America, Racial Bias Does Exist,” U.S. News & World Report, (January 13, 2015), 
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6. Tom Wicker, “The Persistence of Inequality,” The New York Times, (March 8, 1992), accessed May 10, 
2017, http://www.nytimes.com/1992/03/08/books/the-persistence-of-inequality.htm1l?pagewanted=all. 


the analytics of blacks in America. Hacker points to the systemic issue giving rise to these 
outbursts and events the public is experiencing by evaluating black and white America in the 
1990s. Consider these statistics from his book: 


° Black Americans are 12.1 percent of the tabulated population, but they received 
only 7.8 percent of the $3.6 trillion total personal income received by everyone in 
1990. 

° Among men with four years of college, blacks earn $798 for each $1,000 of 
income earned by whites at the same level of education; black college men earn 
only a few dollars more than white men who went no farther than high school. 

° Nearly half—44.8 percent—of black children live below the poverty line, 
compared to only 15.9 percent of white children. 

° “For as long as records have been kept, in good times and bad, white America has 
insured that the unemployment imposed on blacks will be approximately double 
[that] experienced by whites.” 

° One of every five black American males will spend some part of his life behind 
bars—perhaps not least because blacks in the most crime-prone age group (25 to 
30) have a median income of $14,333, while whites in the same age group earn a 
median $20,153.’ 


The majority of whites would most likely read the above statistics and arrive at a 
preconceived reason for them instead of responding with compassionate sympathy. Hacker 
writes, “Most white Americans believe that for at least the last generation blacks have been given 
more than a fair chance and at least equal opportunity, if not outright advantages.”* Obviously, 
our society is divided on these issues based generally upon what race we are. Hacker’s book was 
published in 2003, so the divide represented by these stats has grown even wider as we have 
moved into 2020. 

Therefore, with race and division at the forefront of our culture, pastors and leaders from 
evangelical churches across racial lines are now talking seriously about addressing it. There are 


many conferences, events, forums, and blogs all discussing race and division. But how does the 


7. Wicker, “The Persistence of Inequality.” 
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church go from talking about it to actually doing something about it? How does the church move 
from rhetoric to reconciliation? 

If the church is going to move from rhetoric—which the culture is surely growing tired 
of—to reconciliation, then the church needs to rediscover its mission. Furthermore, the mission 
cannot be just for church leaders and pastors. It has to be for all members of the church, 
especially if we are to achieve reconciliation. The Great Commission is given to all disciples 
(Matthew 28), not just a few, and all disciples are called to be peacemakers (Matthew 5). In other 
words, followers of Jesus are called to be ambassadors representing His Kingdom and its 
transformative power to the world. 

The old biblical teaching that you reap what you sow has turned into a modern cliché, 
and it may partially explain why the church has seen so little transformation and reconciliation in 
our world. Could it be that the church is harvesting what it has planted? The church has planted 
the seeds of church growth and bigger buildings, and we have certainly seen the harvest. 
However, in order to implement a global strategy of releasing ambassadors of the Kingdom of 
God with the message and actions of reconciliation, the church has to go back to its Kingdom 
DNA. Jesus prayed that His Kingdom would come on earth as it is in heaven. In His Kingdom, 
every ethnicity and culture is living in peace. In His Kingdom, there is no more division and 
violence. The church, planting the seeds of His Kingdom, can see transformation in these issues 
in their contexts. Then the scoreboard for the church would move from counting the number of 
people and buildings to recording the impact and influence it is having in society. 

This is why multiethnic churches can be an answer. Every New Testament church, with 
the exception of Jerusalem where the seeds and commission to become multiethnic were placed, 


was a multiethnic church. Jews and Gentiles were not divided into separate churches. Therefore, 


there should not be one church for African Americans and one church for Hispanics. As I heard 
Mark DeYmaz, one of the leading voices in the multiethnic church movement, once say during a 
sermon, in an ever increasingly diverse and cynical society, the multiethnic church can be our 
greatest apologetic. Currently, however, in the United States only 14% of evangelical churches 
qualify as being multiethnic, as in having at least 20% diversity.” Again, the church is reaping 
what it is sowing. If the church were planting the seeds of the Kingdom, would it not produce 
fruit that looks like that Kingdom? Imagine a church filled with people from different ethnicities 
engaging a city together that is divided by racism. What impact and influence could that have? 
How, then, does the church become multiethnic again? Much has been written about 
diversifying a church staff and leadership as a path to becoming a multiethnic church. This raises 
a question, though: can a church just hire different ethnicities and expect it will lead to creating a 
healthy, multiethnic church? Some books and articles have been written about engaging 
missionally as an already established multiethnic church, but is it possible to implement a global 
strategy of mobilizing the church as ministers of reconciliation that leads to a church becoming 
multiethnic? It is two sides of the same coin. A church must eventually have a diverse staff and 
leadership to sustain being a healthy multiethnic church. But what if a church cannot afford to 
hire someone? What if a black church is not ready to hire a white worship leader? What if a 
white church is not able or ready to hire an Asian teaching pastor? If the church is not ready for 


these moves, it could prove disastrous. Is there another option? 





9. Mutliethnic.Church, “How Diversified are Churches in the United States?” accessed May 10, 2017, 
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Every church can implement a Domain Engagement Strategy and be on mission with 
God. This thesis-project suggests that if a church engages its city in its domains, or realms of 
influence, it will become multiethnic for the following reasons: 

¢ The domains of society are multiethnic. 

¢ If followers of Jesus engage with the actions and message of reconciliation of the 
Kingdom of God in those multiethnic domains, then God will build His church to 
look like His Kingdom. 

This is exactly what happened at our church plant in Chicago. My wife and I moved to 
inner city Chicago on the Near West Side—our church plant had no core team and no prospects. 
I would like to say I had an amazing church planting strategy, but my training had taught me to 
pick a target group (a group demographic defined by economics, ethnicity, and age) and focus on 
reaching them. However, that was not the church I believed God wanted. So I implemented a 
Domain Engagement Strategy that allowed my wife and me to engage the actions and message 
of reconciliation in our community. 

On our launch Sunday, our church was 92% African American in a neighborhood where 
African Americans only made up 20% of the population. In the next two years, the church would 
have eight different language groups represented in a neighborhood that was 70% white. We 
eventually had an African American worship pastor, a Puerto Rican elder, a Japanese elder, a 
Jamaican young adult pastor, and two African American youth pastors. How do two white 
people from the suburbs of Dallas move to inner city Chicago and end up with a church like that? 
By engaging the domains of society. 

Beyond my own experience, I know of others implementing similar strategies in unique 


contexts. For instance, Pastor Dave Gibbons of Newsong Church in Los Angeles has also 


implemented a Domain Engagement Strategy. His book Small Cloud Rising provides a 
fascinating look at how he is using domains to effectively mobilize the church to see 
transformation and become multiethnic. In a very rural setting, Pastor Nic Burleson of Timber 
Ridge Church in Stephenville, Texas, implemented a Domain Engagement Strategy to reach his 


rural area and is nurturing a multiethnic church where that seemed impossible. 


Thesis Topic and Research Questions 

The following chapters will explore the correlation of the church engaging a city through 
a Domain Engagement Strategy as a foundational piece to becoming a transformational, 
multiethnic church. The Domain Engagement Strategy will be developed as a global and local 
strategy for mobilizing the church as ministers of reconciliation into all the domains of society. 
The idea of domains and their definition comes from Dr. Bob Roberts, as outlined in his books 
Glocalization and Transformation. Loren Cunningham’s Seven Spheres of Influence also helped 
to shape the idea of domains. 

Simply defined, domains are the infrastructure of a society that provide leadership, 
direction, and influence in a city or country. They are an organizing principle that represents the 
grid of its society. There are eight domains: Media and Arts, Science and Technology, 
Economics, Education, Medical, Governance, Agriculture and Water, Civil and Social Society. If 
these core eight domains make up a society, how can a church impact its context without 
engaging in them? 

From this perspective, an effective Domain Engagement Strategy will be presented that 
applies for every member of the church. This strategy is missional in that the desire is for every 


member to be sent out into the grid of society with a core conviction that God is reconciling all 


things and that He will build His church to look like His Kingdom. In other words, a Domain 
Engagement Strategy will be designed to mobilize every church member globally and locally 
with their jobs, skills, and passions to live a missional life in their domains. Therefore, together 
as a whole, the church might be mobilized into all eight domains of their contexts globally and 
locally to see Kingdom transformation of their cities and world. 

Specifically, though, this thesis-project will not only develop and flesh out a Domain 
Engagement Strategy, but it will focus directly on what type of multiethnic leader is required for 
a church to implement it effectively. How can we engage a multiethnic world if we do not have 
the multicultural competence to engage such a world? Therefore, the project emphasis of this 
thesis will be to use the Intercultural Development Inventory (IDJ) to assess the cultural aptitude 
of the staff and leaders in my current ministry context and then develop training seminars to 
move them forward in their cross-cultural development. This thesis-project will seek to answer 
the following important questions: 

¢ Why should the church engage a multiethnic world using the Domain Engagement 

Strategy? 

¢ What is the Intercultural Development Inventory (IDI)? 

¢ What cultural and ethnic competencies do leaders and staff need to help equip the 

church to implement the Domain Engagement Strategy in multiethnic contexts? 

¢ What are the results of using the Intercultural Development Inventory (IDI) to equip 

church staff and leaders to become more culturally competent? 
o Will they better implement the Domain Engagement Strategy? 
o Will they mobilize more ethnically diverse members in the Domain 


Engagement Strategy? 


These questions are designed to support the following thesis hypothesis: 
A church that desires to reach a multiethnic world needs to measure and develop 
the cultural competency of their leaders to be able to implement the Domain 


Engagement strategy in its city and global context. 


CHAPTER TWO 
BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR DOMAIN ENGAGEMENT STRATEGY AND 


MULTICULTURAL/ETHNIC COMPETENCY 


In calling for the church to implement a Domain Engagement Strategy and equip its 
leaders and staff in multicultural competency, a biblical foundation must be established. This 
work of the church into multiethnic domains will be difficult and, therefore, needs a foundation 
to sustain it that must go beyond a societal fad or a merely good idea. Because the “why” is 
God’s idea, this chapter will establish the biblical foundation for a Domain Engagement Strategy 
and for equipping all leaders and staff in multicultural competency, since the domains of society 


are composed of people from all ethnic backgrounds. 


The Biblical Foundation for Domains and a Domain Engagement Strategy 
First, we must establish a biblical foundation for the idea of domains. For this, we will 
look at Colossians 1:15—23.' 


He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation. For by him all things 
were created, in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions 
or rulers or authorities—all things were created through him and for him. And he is 
before all things, and in him all things hold together. And he is the head of the body, the 
church. He is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, that in everything he might be 
preeminent. For in him all the fullness of God was pleased to dwell, and through him to 
reconcile to himself all things, whether on earth or in heaven, making peace by the blood 
of his cross. 


A word in this passage that is key to the biblical foundation of domains is the word all. 


Douglas Moo explains, “The word pas (variously translated ‘all,’ ‘every,’ each’), occurring 


1. All scripture citations are taken from the English Standard Version, 2016, unless otherwise noted. 
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” First, Paul establishes 


eight times in these verses, is the thread that binds these verses together. 
the supremacy of Christ and that all things are created by Jesus and for Jesus. As such, He is the 
firstborn: 
Christ’s supreme role in creation is now cited as evidence that he is indeed the firstborn 
over all creation. The extent of this supremacy is emphasized by citing three specific 
ways in which Christ and the creation are related: in him all things were created...all 
things have been created through him and for him? 
Moo then writes, “The hymn thus far has focused on Christ’s role at the beginning (‘in 
him,’ ‘through him,’ ‘before all things’) and at the end (‘for him’) of creation. Now the focus 


4 ‘ 
»*" Jesus being 


turns to the present role of Christ in creation: in him all things hold together. 
supreme over all things, creator of all things, and in all things means that as His body, the church 
should be present and concerned with all things. This passage tells that Jesus is the head of the 
church and His body should be going and doing what He does. 
So far as the organic relationship is concerned, Christ and his people are viewed together 
as a living entity: Christ is the head, supplying life and exercising control and direction; 
his people are his body, individually his limbs and organs, under his control, obeying his 
direction, performing his work.” 
Therefore, the idea of domains, or infrastructures of society, captures the concept of “all 
things” in this passage when talking about dominions and rulers and authorities on this earth. 


Since Jesus is present in every domain on this earth, in every invisible domain, and in the church 


that is under His direction and His control, the implications are huge for the church. If this is the 





2. Douglas J. Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon, The Pillar New Testament Commentary 
(Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 2008), 111. 


3. Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon, 120. 
4. Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon, 125. 


5 F. F. Bruce, The Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians, The New International 
Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1984), 68. 
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case, then the church must implement a Domain Engagement Strategy in order to become who 
we were meant to be in Christ Jesus. 

However, what work is it that the church should be doing in domains while implementing 
a Domain Engagement Strategy? Reconciliation. We notice in this passage that it is not just 
humanity or individual souls that need reconciliation, but all things. Therefore, the Body of 
Christ cannot just be concerned with the salvation of individual souls in its community but must 
also be concerned with the transformation and reconciliation of its community. Domains are how 
our communities are put together, so a Domain Engagement Strategy allows the church to be 
about the reconciliation of all things and all people—their souls included. The majority of 
missions strategies for the church exclude the society and focus only on the individual, but this 
passage informs us that Jesus is not just focused on individual people but on all things. 

Therefore, His church should be as well. Bruce writes, 

If “all things,” in heaven and on earth were created through him, and yet “all 

things’”—“whether the things on earth or those in heaven’”—have to be reconciled 

to God through him, it follows that all things have been estranged from their 

Creator. Since the liberty of the children of God is procured by the redemptive 

work of Christ, the release of creation from its bondage to decay is assured by that 

same redemptive work. The universe has been involved in conflict with its 

Creator, and needs to be reconciled to him: the conflict must be replaced by 

peace. This peace has been made through Christ, by the shedding of his life-blood 

on the cross.° 

In his commentary on the book of Colossians, N.T. Wright says it this way, “Because 


humanity plays a key role in the ordering of God’s world, human reconciliation will lead to the 


7 . , és 7 
restoration of creation, just as human sin led to creation’s fall.” 


6. Bruce, The Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians, 74-75. 


7.N.T. Wright, The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and to Philemon: An Introduction and Commentary, 
Tyndale New Testament Commentaries (Leicester, England: InterVarsity Press, 1988), 176. 
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This writer believes that from a theological perspective, a missions strategy must be 
based on “all things” if it is to be a biblical missions strategy. The Domain Engagement Strategy 
is not the only one, but it is a strategy to help the church accomplish the biblical mission of 
reconciling all things to Jesus in all spheres or domains. Wright summarizes, 


A further application concerns the church’s task in the world. There is no sphere of 
existence over which Jesus is not sovereign, in virtue of his role both in creation and in 
reconciliation. There can be no dualistic division between some areas which he rules and 
others which he does not. The task of evangelism is therefore understood as the 
proclamation that Jesus is already Lord, that in him God’s new creation has broken into 
history, and that all people are therefore summoned to submit to him in love, worship and 
obedience. The logic of this message requires that those who announce it should be 
seeking to bring Christ’s Lordship to bear on every area of human and worldly existence. 
Christians must work to help create conditions in which human beings, and the whole 
created world, can live as God always intended. There is a whole range of ethical norms 
which God built into his world: respect for persons and property, maintenance of family 
life and the ecological order of creation, justice between individuals and groups. 
Christians must be in the forefront of those working to promote such causes.* 


However, in order to implement a Domain Engagement Strategy, we must clearly define 
domains. As stated in chapter one, domains are the infrastructure of a society that provide 
leadership, direction, and influence in a city or country. They are an organizing principle that 
represents the grid of society. There are eight domains: Media and Arts; Science and 
Technology; Economics; Education; Medical; Governance; Agriculture and Water; Civil and 
Social Society.’ 

A Domain Engagement Strategy is simply this: equip and mobilize the people of your 
church to make disciples by engaging the domains of society where they live, work, and play. 


Equip and mobilize the church to be present and active in proclaiming and demonstrating the 


8. Wright, The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and to Philemon, 79-80. 


9. Bob Roberts, Glocalization: How Followers of Jesus Engage the New Flat World, Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2007. 
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reconciliation of all things through Jesus Christ our Lord by teaching them to use what they 
already have: jobs, skills, and passions. 

The Domain Engagement Strategy is for every member of the church to be able to use 
their jobs, skills, and passions to take the message of Jesus and His Kingdom to all people 


(multiethnic) in their everyday lives. The figure below shows the eight domains of society: 


Agriculture 


& Water 


Social & 
Civil Society 








Governance 


Figure 1. The Eight Domains of Society’” 


Science & 
Technology 








10. Roberts, Glocalization. 
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Looking at the above map, a church simply replaces “Society” with the name of its city 
or region. (The church should also do this for the global cities it engages because the Domain 
Engagement Strategy is for both global and local missions. This allows the church to have a 
unified strategy). From there, all cities are made up of these core domains. The domains on this 
figure are mostly self-explanatory with maybe the exception of social/civil society. This domain 
entails all social and civil services of a community as well as places of socialization. 
Furthermore, each of the eight domains has many sub-domains that would be impossible to show 
on a figure. For example, the education domain would include those ranging from pre-school all 
the way to doctoral work. The education would also encompass teachers, students, 
administrators, volunteers, etc. 

One thing to notice about this map is that there is not a “church” domain. This is essential 
to the Domain Engagement Strategy. This writer does not believe in Dominion Theology (that 
we are to take things back for Jesus and to declare His dominion). Instead, this writer believes in 
reconciliation—that in His redemptive work, Jesus is making all things new. Therefore, we do 
not need a church domain to help us take dominion over the rest of the domains of society. Jesus 
and His church are already present and active in every domain to which we are sent and in which 
we dwell with Him. 

The American church framework influenced by the church growth movement is all about 
creating a church domain and then inviting people (usually people who look, think, and act like 
you) to come into your church domain. The Domain Engagement Strategy is about making 
disciples on the grid of society and is present in all domains. It is about going instead of inviting. 


It is about transformation of society, not about church services. It is about making disciples, not 
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attenders. The Domain Engagement Strategy will allow the church to be what God intended His 


bride to be: in the world but not of it. 


The Biblical Foundation that Drives the Domain Engagement Strategy to Equip in 
Multicultural Competency 

We have established a biblical foundation for domains and the Domain Engagement 
Strategy. However, what is the biblical foundation that drives the Domain Engagement Strategy 
and the need to equip leaders and staff in multicultural competency? A great place to start is with 
the Great Commission, the Missio Dei, or the mission of God. We find it throughout all of 
scripture, but in a few primary places the text speaks clearly what Jesus desires His church’s 
mission to be about. The first of those texts is Matthew 28:18—20: 

And Jesus came and said to them, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to 

me. Go therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 

Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have 

commanded you. And behold, I am with you always, to the end of the age.” 

These words of Jesus are often referred to as the Great Commission. They capture the 
mission of God and the heart of the Domain Engagement Strategy to reach all ethnicities. First, 
Jesus establishes His authority as the resurrected King. Leon Morris writes, “He is making clear 
the limitations applied throughout the incarnation no longer apply to him. He has supreme 
authority throughout the universe.”'' Gaebelein offers this view, 

It is not that anything he teaches or does during the days of his flesh is less authoritative 


than what he now says or does: even during his ministry his words, like God’s, cannot 
pass away (24:35); and he, like God forgives sin (9:6). It is not Jesus’ authority per se 





11. Leon Morris, The Gospel According to Matthew. The New International Commentary on the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1995), 747. 
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that becomes more absolute. Rather, the spheres in which he now exercises absolute 
authority are enlarged to include all heaven and earth, i.e., the universe.” 


In establishing His authority in all places, which has huge implications for the Domain 
Engagement Strategy, Jesus then gives His disciples a mission that extends to His followers for 
all time. When the church ignores this mission and does not carry it out, she is going against the 
very authority of Jesus given to Him by God. “Because he is who he is and because he has the 


13 : 
»" Jesus wants His 


full authority he has, they are commissioned to ‘go’ and make disciples. 
church to go into all places, and Jesus himself has all authority over all of those places. In other 
words, the church is being sent into all the domains (or infrastructures) of this world in the 
authority of our King, who is already the ruler over all of the domains. 

The Greek word “go” also has huge implications for the establishment of the Domain 
Engagement Strategy. “Jesus’ commission is simply to make disciples ‘as we go’ (1.e., wherever 
we are) and constitutes no basis for going somewhere special in order to serve as missionaries.” '* 
This means that the church, all followers of Jesus, should be making disciples wherever they go. 
When we go to school (education domain) or take a class at the gym (social domain), we are 
given the mission of making disciples. 

But then, Jesus gives us the command to not just make disciples as we go in His authority 
but to make disciples of ALL nations. Growing up, I assumed nations meant other countries; we 


needed to send missionaries to all the countries or nations of this world. This is definitely part of 


the mission of the church, but it is incomplete. If every believer is supposed to make disciples as 





12. Frank E. Gaebelein, J. D. Douglas, D.A. Carson, Walter W. Wessel, and Walter L. Liefeld. The 
Expositor’s Bible Commentary Volume 8, Matthew—Luke: With the New International Version of the Holy Bible. 
The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, Vol. 8. (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1984), 594. 

13. Morris, The Gospel According to Matthew, 746. 
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they go into all the domains of society, that means “all nations” must have a deeper meaning. 
The Greek word for “nations” is ethne. “Ethne in its basic sense of ‘tribes,’ ‘nations,’ or 
‘peoples,’ means ‘all peoples’ without distinction.”’° As the church goes into all domains of 
society, she is to make disciples of all ethnicities and people groups without distinction. This is 
why the church growth movement’s pattern of targeting a specific people group (based on age, 
socioeconomics, and ethnicity) is not in line with the mission of God. God gave the church His 
plan and mission. He gave His Body a Domain Engagement Strategy: go into all the domains 
(spheres, infrastructures, etc.) and make disciples of all ethnicities. 

Furthermore, this is why the church’s staff and leaders must have multicultural 
competency. The vast majority of the domains of American society are multiethnic, and Jesus 
tells His church to make disciples of all ethnicities. How are His followers going to carry out this 
Domain Engagement Strategy if they do not know how to engage, interact, understand, 
empathize, or relate to other ethnicities and their cultures? This text shows us that the mission of 
God demands a Domain Engagement Strategy and that strategy demands people be equipped and 


trained in multicultural competency. 


The Biblical Foundation for How to Engage Domains 
This chapter has discussed the biblical foundations for domains, the Domain Engagement 
Strategy, and training and equipping church staff, leaders, and members in multicultural 
competency. Now we will explore how the church engages the domains in the Domain 


Engagement Strategy. What is the motivation? How do we see the world? What is the goal? 


15. Gaebelein, The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, 596. 
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What is the church to do when she is mobilized into domains? The answers to these questions are 


found in 2 Corinthians 5:14—21: 


For the love of Christ controls us, because we have concluded this: that one has died for 
all, therefore all have died; and he died for all, that those who live might no longer live 
for themselves but for him who for their sake died and was raised. From now on, 
therefore, we regard no one according to the flesh. Even though we once regarded Christ 
according to the flesh, we regard him thus no longer. 


Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation. The old has passed away; behold, 
the new has come. All this is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself and 
gave us the ministry of reconciliation; that is, in Christ God was reconciling the world to 
himself, not counting their trespasses against them, and entrusting to us the message of 
reconciliation. Therefore, we are ambassadors for Christ, God making his appeal through 
us. We implore you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God. For our sake he made him 
to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might become the righteousness of God. 


The first thing that informs us about how to engage domains is how this biblical text 


describes our motivation. Scripture states that the love of Christ controls us or compels us, “The 


love of Christ keeps Paul from living for himself and instead causes him to pour out his life for 


others.””'® All followers of Jesus should be motivated by love, specifically, the love of Jesus in 


us. The Greek meaning of the word control or compel sheds light on the implications for the 


reader. 


In its basic sense, suwvexo means “hold together” to prevent its falling apart. Most 
suggested renderings of suvexei in this verse fall under the category of constraint. The 
rendering that best captures this dual notion of constraint and restraint is “controls (us).” 
Christ’s love is a compulsive force in the life of believers, a dominating power that 
effectively eradicates choice in that it leaves them no option but to live for God."” 





16. David E. Garland, 2 Corinthians: An Exegetical and Theological Exposition of Holy Scripture. The 


New American Commentary Book 29 (Nashville, TN: Holman Reference, 1999), 278. 


17. Murray J. Harris, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians: A Commentary on the Greek Text (The New 
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It is often assumed that the opposite of love is hate. However, this writer argues that the 
opposite of love is not hate. Biblically speaking, the opposite of love is fear. How does one come 
to know this? In 1 John 4:8, the author writes, ““God is love.” Now consider 2 Timothy 1:7, “For 
God gave us a spirit not of fear but of power and love and self-control.” These two texts show 
readers that God is love. Love is who He is; He always loves. Furthermore, because fear is the 
opposite of love and God is love, He gives us a spirit of love and not fear. In other words, He 
cannot give us fear because it is opposite of who He is. John drives this home even more in 1 
John 4:18, “There is no fear in love, but perfect love casts out all fear.” Since fear and love are 
opposite, the perfect love of Jesus Christ drives out all fear in us. 

The love of Christ is the motive fueling the follower of Jesus, the impulse controlling our 
every thought and action. 

Within vv. 9-15 Paul specifies five motives for Christian service: the desire to please 

Christ in all circumstances (v. 9); awareness of ultimate accountability to Christ = “the 

fear of the Lord” (vv. 10, 11a); his preoccupation with God’s glory and his converts’ 

well-being (v. 13); the example of Christ’s love (v. 14a); and living for Christ as a 

response to his death and resurrection (v. 15). Here, then is clear evidence of the 

Christocentric focus of Pauline ethics. Christian conduct is motivated and determined by 

Christ."* 

This means there are two motivating factors for humans: love and fear. Humans hate 
because we fear the other. Humans are racist because they fear the other. Often it is the fear of 
the unknown or the fear for our safety. Fear and love are both strong motivators. 

The Bible is not the only place the evangelical church finds these two motivating factors, 


love and fear—they can also be found in the secular world. John Lennon famously said, 


There are two basic motivating forces: fear and love. When we are afraid, we pull back 
from life. When we are in love, we open to all that life has to offer with passion, 


18. Harris, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 423-424. 
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excitement, and acceptance...all hopes for a better world rest in the fearlessness and 
open-hearted vision of people who embrace life.’ 


In his self-help book, A.J. Miles writes, “It’s my belief that these two emotions are the 
number one influence behind every CHOICE YOU make. Whatever emotion is dominant Love 
or Fear that’s what will reveal your choice.””° So, why is this important for a follower of Jesus? 
Because, if the church is going to implement a Domain Engagement Strategy and become 
multiculturally competent, then, like Paul, we must be motivated by the love of Christ. 

We see far too many examples of evangelical churches being motivated by fear. Whether 
we are talking about Islamophobia, border security, immigration, refugees, or racial tensions, the 
evangelical church has often been heard in the news (and on social media) speaking and acting 
out of fear, not love. If the church fears the society they are called to reach, how will they ever 
engage those domains? Jesus tells His followers that He is the Good Shepherd in the Gospel of 
John. He also tells His followers that He leads His sheep to be among wolves in the Book of 
Matthew. This begs the question: What kind of good shepherd leads his or her sheep to wolves? 
That would be a sheep’s greatest fear. 

The implication is that Jesus leads His people into areas and places they may fear the 
most to show His extravagant love for His sheep but also for the wolves. The church must ask 
herself: If the church is not around wolves, is the church following Jesus? The love of Christ 
motivates the church to implement a Domain Engagement Strategy and to love all people in the 


domains. The church holes up inside her walls for fear the society will ruin her. Fear keeps 


19. “John Lennon Quotes,” Goodreads, accessed February 13, 2020, 
https://www.goodreads.com/quotes/264 1 1-there-are-two-basic-motivating-forces-fear-and-love-when. 
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churches from becoming multiethnic, which is God’s plan for His church. Fear renders the 
church in America ineffective. 

That is why Paul writes that the follower of Jesus is a new creature and no longer lives 
for themselves but for Jesus, who raised them from the dead making them new. “The purpose for 
which Christ died and was raised is that those who live, as by spiritual resurrection, now live for 


”?! The power of Christ gives us the ability to be controlled and motivated by the love of 


him 
Christ. We live and follow him, no longer ruled by our fears. Garland writes, “Christ’s death 
must change the way we live here and now on earth, not simply insure our entrance into God’s 
eternal presence.””* This is important since Christ died for all people, as this passage states. That 
means He loves all people, and His disciples—who no longer live for themselves but for Him— 
ought to love all people too. 

Loving all people also means that the church sees them the way God does, which is why 
this passage defines for us what our role is in engaging domains. The church often gets her role 
mixed up, being known more for who she is against then who she is for. The evangelical church 
can be judgmental, but God has not called His church to be a judge. He has called His church to 
be an ambassador. Paul tells the early church not to hold the sins of the world against them 
because Jesus does not even do that—rather, He died for them. How can someone without Jesus 


live like Jesus? The church is acting as judge when she tries to hold the world (those without 


Christ) to the standard of Jesus. “To judge others according to worldly standards, or from a sinful 


21. Paul Barnett, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. The New International Commentary on the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1997), 286. 
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point of view, only furthers division and discord rather than fostering reconciliation. 
up this section of the passage and bridge to the next, Matera writes, 

As the arrangement of these verses shows, Paul alters his language even as he repeats his 

theme. Thus in verse 19 he expands on verse 18 and speaks of God reconciling “the 

world” “in Christ,” and he explains that reconciliation involves the forgiveness of sins 

(“not counting their trespasses”’). Finally, he describes “the ministry of reconciliation” as 

being entrusted with “the message of reconciliation.””* 

So, to engage domains in the way that God intended, the evangelical church will need to 
understand and embrace Paul’s role for the church as ambassador. 

Paul writes that Jesus has given His ambassadors the message and ministry of 
reconciliation. “Reconciliation comes solely at God’s initiative. God acted through Christ’s 
death, and Christ alone is the means of reconciliation. God continues to act through those who 
have been reconciled. They have the privilege and responsibility to share in this great divine 
enterprise and are to call others to be reconciled to God.””° Not only does this passage give the 
evangelical church the ministry and message of reconciliation, Paul declares that only Christ can 
reconcile, and He is reconciling the world (the cosmos, all things) to Himself. Here, we see once 
again that we are to be like Jesus. We are His ambassadors, doing the work and sharing the 
message of reconciliation in the domains of society, as God wants to reconcile all things, the 
cosmos, and the world unto himself. 


The implication of calling the church ambassadors is vital in the Domain Engagement 


Strategy. 
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The metaphor Paul chooses here is significant, since an ambassador or envoy does not 
represent himself but the one who sends him. Accordingly, the ambassador’s message is 
not his own but belongs to the one whom he represents. Just as God once made an appeal 
for reconciliation through Christ, so God continues to make an appeal through Christ’s 
ambassador: “on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God” (v. 20).”° 

The church is called to represent the one (Jesus) who sent us and to speak on His behalf, 
sharing His desire that all things and all people be reconciled to him. The church is not charged 
as ambassadors with the message of condemnation or judgment, but charged with speaking 
reconciliation on behalf of Christ. 

To take this a step further, geography plays a role in the use of ambassador. “Paul states 
this in the culturally familiar terms of a group of envoys representing a nation or a legate 
representing the emperor. Such delegates—Jewish or Greco-Roman—came with the authority of 
the sender, in his place, to secure his interests. It is this role that Paul is reasserting to the 
Corinthians.””’ 

An ambassador goes to a place they are not from and not citizens of, to represent their 
leader or ruler and their interests, to the people they were sent to. This is why the Domain 
Engagement Strategy does not include a church domain where Christians hide in fear behind a 
wall and try to get people from other domains to come inside. Instead, the Domain Engagement 
Strategy involves God sending His church as ambassadors into the domains of society and into 
this world. God is not sending His church to the place they came from or the land where they are 
citizens to represent the interests of that place. His ambassadors are citizens of the Kingdom of 


God and are aliens and strangers in this world. His ambassadors are not here to represent the 


kingdoms and governments of the world—America, in our context—God’s ambassadors are here 


26. Matera, IJ Corinthians, 141-142. 
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to represent Him in all the domains of society with one single message spoken on His authority: 
be reconciled to God. 

Second, surviving documents and inscriptions that provide us with some record of 

ancient diplomacy make it clear that envoys were usually sent to others as a sign of 

friendship, to renew friendly relations, or to make an alliance. Their purpose was to 
renew or establish “goodwill,” “friendship,” and “alliances.” God’s purpose in sending 

Christ and his envoys has the same end—to put an end to hostilities and to bring a 

reconciliation.”* 

This is what makes the Domain Engagement Strategy so powerful—it is God’s plan and 
desire for His church to be sent into this world. We are not to be of it, but in it: in the domains of 
society to establish peace and reconciliation between all ethnicities. 

Paul ends this passage with one of the most powerful statements in scripture, to bring it 
full circle so congregations do not get their roles confused when engaging domains. “With verse 
21 Paul provides the Corinthians with a profound reason to appropriate the reconciliation God 
offers them: God made the sinless Christ ‘sin’ so that they might become ‘the righteousness of 
God.’ In this striking statement, Paul points to the ‘divine interchange’ that occurred in the Christ 
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event.” What a message the church gets to declare to all the domains of society as God’s 


ambassador! Only God can save, reconcile, and make us new. He alone trades humanity’s sins 
for righteousness. 


This verse makes powerful assertions about Christ, his life and death. It points first to the 
sinlessness of his incarnate life (“he knew no sin’) and then to his sin-laden death (“God 
made him sin’’). It is to be inferred that the efficacy of his death arises from the 
sinlessness of his life. Because in his death God “made” this sinless man sin for us, those 
who are “in him” by faith commitment “became” the righteousness of God.*” 
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The Domain Engagement Strategy mobilizes congregations to be ambassadors in the 
domains of society, not waiting for people to come to God but taking His message of this great 
exchange of sin for righteousness to all people and ethnicities. God’s people have been called to 
the ministry and message of reconciliation, so we need a strategy to help us do this; we need to 


be equipped and trained for the complexities of cultural competency to do this in all domains. 


Multicultural Competence 

In this chapter, we have explored the theological foundations for domains, the Domain 
Engagement Strategy, and the need for multicultural competency. For Christian leaders in North 
America, whose context is increasingly less Christian and more diverse, the Domain Engagement 
Strategy and equipping in multicultural competency is more important than ever. Before moving 
forward to chapter three, it is imperative to briefly discuss multicultural competency. 

Paul Kivel discusses cultural competency in his article Multicultural Competence: 

Cultural competency is the ability to understand another culture well enough to be able to 

communicate and work with people from that culture. We are all culturally competent in 

our own culture. We know the language, the nuances, and the assumptions about how the 

world is defined and organized. We know where there are disagreements and differences 

and generally what the rules are for solving problems. Most of us know how to get 

around in our cultural neighborhood.*! 

He then provides a working definition. “Multicultural competence is fluency in more than 
one culture, in whichever cultures are part of your surroundings.” 


In the increasingly more diverse and unchurched American landscape, evangelical church 


leaders must cultivate fluency in other cultures. Church leaders need to know how to navigate 
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issues like kneeling during the national anthem, political discussions, social justice issues, and on 
and on. What happens once a church implements the Domain Engagement Strategy and someone 
from one of the domains (remember the majority of domains of society are multiethnic) accepts 
Jesus and then wants to join that church? Do the church leaders and staff have the multicultural 
competency to be fluent in how to disciple that person and welcome a person of their ethnicity 
into their church? 

Evangelical church leaders must be equipped so that they do not try to assimilate all 
cultures into their majority culture but learn how to accommodate all cultures into their church. 
The Domain Engagement Strategy will put the church on the grid of society through domains, 
but staff, leaders, and members need to be equipped and trained in multicultural competency so 
they can be fluid, so they can navigate the multiethnic domains they engage. 

Can a church leader adjust to any cultural environment no matter what domain they find 
themselves in and still be effective? In the next chapter, this paper will explore church leaders 
who are implementing or have implemented a Domain Engagement Strategy and other church 
leaders and practitioners who are training and equipping the church in multicultural competency. 
In addition, this paper will review the prominent writings of these leaders and practitioners to 


gain insight into the essential understandings of domains and multicultural competency. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW IN THE FIELD OF DOMAINS AND MULTIETHNIC MINISTRY 


Understanding the Domain Engagement Strategy 

The purpose of this chapter is to demonstrate the commonalities found in the works of 
domains and multiethnic ministry. This chapter also demonstrates the oft-missing component of 
equipping staff and leaders in multicultural competency to prepare them for multiethnic ministry 
and for the specific purpose of this paper: the Domain Engagement Strategy. 

The following influential works in the field of study and practice of domains (known as 
many different titles and ideas such as domains, spheres of influence, seven mountains, etc.) all 
have different perspectives and concepts pertaining to domains, but all agree that there are, in 
fact, domains in a society. All of the literary works being reviewed also believe that the key to 
societal transformation, change, and influence is through domains. 

This paper builds its Domain Engagement Strategy on the work of Dr. Bob Roberts, Jr., 
Glocalization: How Followers of Jesus Engage the New Flat World. In this book, Dr. Roberts 
helps us to understand that God intended our faith to engage all the infrastructures, or domains, 
of society. He challenges the church to be a Kingdom church that brings transformation, not by 
measuring Sunday but by measuring impact and influence where the church’s members live, 
work, and play. 

We have had the idea that if we establish churches and Christianity, we will change 
society. Look at Europe, and even America, it’s not true. As faith changes me, so it changes the 


infrastructure where I work, live and operate in life. If that happens in enough infrastructures and 
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there is convergence, the possibilities for transforming entire neighborhoods, communities, and 
nations are limitless.’ 

The idea of domains, including the domain map presented in chapter two, was inspired by 
this work. 

Mortimer J. Adler’s book Six Great Ideas is not a book on the domains of society, though 
it is worth reviewing. His work looks at the great philosophies throughout human history and 
explains them in pragmatic and simple ways for the masses to understand. This is important to 
add to our conversation on domains because the six philosophies are the ideas that have helped 
shape Western culture and society. These ideas can, and often do, lead to action, and those 
actions often lead to change and transformation of a society. For instance, when describing the 
domain of justice, Adler states that in order to do good and avoid harming or doing evil to others 
in their society a person must know what is evil, what is good, and what is good for them.’ 

In Making Jesus Lord, author and founder of Youth With A Mission, Loren Cunningham, 
outlines his seven mountains, which contribute heavily to Dr. Roberts’ work on domains and the 
Domain Engagement Strategy. The whole story is worth capturing here: 

Sometimes God does something dramatic to get our attention. That’s what happened to 

me in 1975. My family and I were enjoying the peace and quiet of a borrowed cabin in 

the Colorado Rockies. I was stretched out on a lounge chair in the midday warmth, 
praying and thinking. I was considering how we Christians—not just the mission I was 
part of, but all of us—could turn the world around for Jesus. A list came to my mind: 
categories of society which I believed we should focus on in order to turn nations around 

to God. I wrote them down, and stuck the paper in my pocket. The next day, I met with a 

dear brother, the leader of Campus Crusade For Christ, Dr. Bill Bright. He shared with 

me something God had given him—several areas to concentrate on to turn the nations 


back to God! They were the same areas, with different wording here and there, that were 
written on the page in my pocket. I took it out and showed Bill and we shook our heads in 
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amazement. Here’s a list (refined and clarified a bit over the years) that God gave me that 
sunny day in Colorado: 


1. The home 

2. The church 

3. Schools 

4. Government and politics 

5. The media 

6. Arts, entertainment, and sports 

7. Commerce, science, and technology 

These seven spheres of influence will help us shape societies for Christ.” 

These spheres are similar to the domain map we use for the Domain Engagement 
Strategy, with one notable strategic difference: the church domain. This project does not believe 
in having a church domain, but that the church is present in all domains as everyday disciples are 


present in those domains. 


Building on Loren Cunningham’s Seven Mountains, Michael Maiden developed a 
mission strategy for the church. He outlines this strategy in his book Turn the World Upside 
Down: Discipling the Nations with the Seven-Mountain Strategy. This book discusses the 
important shift from a gospel-of-salvation message designed to get more people into the church 
to a gospel-of-the-Kingdom message designed to get more people into the society and bring 
Kingdom transformation. This shift is paramount for the Domain Engagement Strategy. 


However, Maiden does turn Cunningham’s seven mountains into the seven mountains of 
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authority.* This can lead to a dominion theology instead of a Kingdom theology and can actually 
be counteractive to the Domain Engagement Strategy if this posture and mindset is implemented. 


The theological differences are discussed below. 


Eric Swanson and coauthor Sam Williams wrote an important book to this conversation 
of mission strategies for the church in Transform a City. This book is strategic in two ways: 
First, it emphasizes the importance of how to think about cities in order to see city 
transformation. Second, throughout the book, the authors continuously emphasize the “whole 
church, the whole gospel, the whole city” concept and mantra.” This is important to the Domain 
Engagement Strategy because it moves the church away from missionaries and pastors to 


everyday disciples engaging in all the domains of society. 


Pastor and author David Gibbons wrote a book called Small Cloud Rising. In this book, 
he captures in a very poetic nature how the future of the church is discovered in its ancient past. 
It all started with Dave Gibbons asking a question, “What would the church look like if it wasn’t 
on a piece of land?”° Gibbons reimagines the church not as an organization tied to a piece of land 
or a building but as engaging the city and society in which it exists in creative ways. This work 
contributes to the Domain Engagement Strategy because it is not a strategy book on how to do 


church but how to be the church outside of its walls and in the community. 
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Missiologist Allen Yeh wrote a book called Polycentric Missiology: Twenty-First 
Century Mission from Everyone to Everywhere. Yeh is the only person to have attended all five 
major World Missionary Conferences that occurred between 2010-2012 that commemorated the 
first ever conference in Edinburgh (1910), and he writes about the experiences at these five 
conferences and chronicles the history and advancement of missions from 1910 until 2010.’ He 
argues that a polycentric missions strategy (meaning multiethnic and multidenominational and 
including church staff, missionaries, lay people, and all nations) is needed in order to reach the 
nations for Christ. This moves the responsibility from vocational missionaries to the whole 
church, which is important to the Domain Engagement Strategy that believes that every member 
should be mobilized to engage their domains. And while Yeh speaks to the need for the 
multiethnic church, he does not specifically deal with domains or cultural competencies needed 


to engage the new world he describes. 


Critical Issues Commentary, a biblically based online commentary on current issues by 
Bob DeWaay, offers an important contribution to this conversation. DeWaay tackles an 
important theological development some call “dominion theology,” which he refers to as 
Christian Reconstruction.* This article argues that there is nothing from Genesis 1:26-28; 9:1—5 
and Matthew 28:18—20 to support that the Bible teaches a social or cultural domination of the 
world. This theology can be tempting and dangerous to the Domain Engagement Strategy. 
Domains are not a method in which the church takes back for Jesus what was lost in the fall. 


Domains are the infrastructure, or grid, in which the church operates by serving in the way Jesus 
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did to bring about Kingdom transformation. This moves the church from dominion theology to 


kingdom theology, which is the driving theology of the Domain Engagement Strategy. 


Multiethnic Ministry and Cultural Competency 


Now we shift from literature reviews in the field of domains to those in the field of 
multiethnic ministry and cultural competency. There are many great authors and works that 
could be reviewed in multiethnic ministry, but this project reviewed the following for their 
specific contributions to cultural competency and the lack of training in this field for church staff 


and leaders. 


Mark DeYmaz is one of the leading voices and practitioners in the multiethnic church 
movement. He has even started a network called the Mosaix Global Network designed to help 
the church and leaders in multiethnic ministry. His first book, Building a Healthy Multi-Ethnic 
Church, identifies key characteristics of good health in multiethnic churches and discusses the 
need to navigate the cultural differences that will occur when doing multiethnic ministry. The 
seven commitments to building a healthy multiethnic church are: embracing dependence on God, 
taking intentional steps, empowering diverse leadership, developing cross-cultural relationships, 
pursuing cross-cultural competence, promoting a spirit of inclusion, mobilizing for impact.” 
DeYmaz describes important marks and commitments of a healthy multiethnic church. He talks 
both about the need for a mission strategy (mobilizing the multiethnic church) and the need to 


equip and train church staff and leaders in cultural competency. However, there is no 
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measurement offered to assess, track, or monitor cultural competency. Neither is there guidance 
about how to train leaders, church members, or staff members to become culturally agile and 


competent. 


DeYmaz also contributes an e-book entitled Should Pastors Accept or Reject the HUP? 
What did Donald McGavran really teach and believe. Previously in this paper, we discussed how 
the Homogenous Unit Principle (HUP) by Donald McGavran led to the church growth 
movement in America out of Fuller Seminary. In this paper’s opinion, it has contributed 
negatively to consumerism and monoethnic expressions in the American church. However, in 
this little book, DeYmaz gets at the heart of the HUP, arguing that McGavran’s original intention 
was that it be a tool for missions and evangelism. DeYmaz states, “Rather, the HUP was 
originally mined and refined as ‘a strategy to reach unbelievers—a missionary principle’ 
according to Donald McGavran himself. Yet from its introduction in the United States, the HUP 
has played right into our natural, all-too-American, desire to become real big, real fast: and it 
works. In other words, to grow a big church, you simply target a specific people group: give 
them the music they want, the facilities they desire, in the neighborhoods where they live, and 
‘they’ will come, whoever ‘they’ are.”'° “They” would be people who look like you, think like 
you, and have the same socioeconomic status as you. 

McGavran discovered that, whatever domain you were in, you were most likely to lead 
people to Jesus that were of the same ethnicity as you, but the American church took this concept 
and made entire church systems and structures around it. Whether the HUP is right or not, it has 


been proven that the way the American church has applied this principle has contributed to the 
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American church remaining homogenous and not becoming multiethnic. The Domain 
Engagement Strategy believes that a multiethnic local church mobilized and engaging the 
multiethnic domains of society will lead to transformation of that society and a gospel hope for 
ALL people in that society. 

Dr. David Anderson is also a leading voice in the multiethnic church movement and has 
written many books on racial reconciliation. Like DeYmaz, he also pastors a large, growing 
multiethnic church. In his book Multicultural Ministry: Finding Your Church’s Unique Rhythm, 
he seeks to “paint a picture and give practical insights on how to bring the sections of God’s 
orchestra together so that the world can hear.”'' Anderson argues that the church was and is 
created to be multiethnic; when the church fulfills this calling, the world sees biblical 
reconciliation. Again, we have a book stressing the importance of the multiethnic church being 
mobilized and present in society as well as being culturally competent. However, there is no 
assessment, training, or guidance offered to achieve the task. Perhaps Dr. Anderson’s greatest 
contribution to this field is his Racial Reconciliation Matrix, based on Colossians 3.' This 
matrix helps the reader evaluate, assess, and move along a continuum away from racism and into 


reconciliation, which is key for a multiethnic church engaging multiethnic domains. 


A groundbreaking work that has contributed to this field for decades is Michael Emerson 
and Christian Smith’s Divided by Faith: Evangelical Religion and the Problem of Race in 
America. This book, which shows how the church’s history of race relations still has a long way 


to go, continues to be relevant even though it was released over twenty years ago. Emerson and 
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Smith articulate the divide along racial lines in the evangelical church: white evangelicals see 
through an individual lens, while African American evangelicals see through a collective lens, 
thus creating such a wide divide.'’ By using historical narratives, examples, and a “white 
evangelical tool kit,” Emerson and Smith help readers to recognize their barriers to being 
culturally competent and point out the disadvantage many white evangelicals find themselves in. 
This supports the Domain Engagement Strategy and will help readers understand the need for 
cultural competency in multiethnic domains. As with the other resources we’ve discussed so far, 
though, this book provides no specific equipping, training, or measurements to help move the 


needle forward to develop culturally competent church leaders, staff, and members. 


Another book from that decade that deals with the divide between whites and blacks is 
New York Times best seller Two Nations: Black and White, Separate, Hostile, Unequal by 
Andrew Hacker. Hacker was a political science professor at Queens College in New York City, 
and his work in this field has contributed greatly to opening the eyes of white America." 
Although some, particularly whites, see this book as controversial, the premise and arguments of 
this book help close the gap between races and illuminate our path to understanding one another, 


which is a key skill in cultural competency. 


One Body, One Spirit: Principles of Successful Multiracial Churches, written by George 
Yancey, offers some great insight, guidelines, and characteristics of the multiethnic church and 


for cultural competency through seven principles of successful multiracial churches. Unlike 
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some other works contributing to this field of multiethnic church and cultural competency, 
Yancey does speak to adaptability and intentionality as two of the seven principles of successful 
multiracial churches. '° However, Yancey does not expand on training and equipping people. 
There’s no discussion of how to be intentional and become adaptable; he just stresses that these 


principles are there and recognizes the need for them to exist in the multiethnic church. 


In his work Planting Churches Cross-Culturally, David Hesselgrave writes of the 
multicultural (or cross-cultural, as he states it) church in terms of the homogenous unit principle 
developed by Donald McGavran and the church growth movement. In this book, he looks at it 
from a very narrow perspective of preaching to different audiences and missional strategies. '° 
Unfortunately, this line of thinking has influenced the majority of churches and mission models 
in evangelicalism and has not led to leaders and staff members being trained and equipped in 


cultural competency, nor has it led to the church being multiethnic. 


Leadership in Multiethnic Churches 
Derwin L. Gray pastors a large multiethnic church in Charlotte, North Carolina, and has 
written on the type of leader it takes to lead a multiethnic church, what he calls the high- 
definition (HD) leader. 
Gray defines an HD leader as, 
a leader who is so passionate about the glory of God being revealed through the local 


church that he or she is willing to learn how to be a cross-cultural, gospel-of-grace 
preaching, organizational-strategizing, leader-developing disciple of people who partners 
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with the Lord Jesus in building local churches that reflect the future of the church in the 
17 
present. 


Gray also writes that an HD leader is committed to cultural competency. Again, this is 
mentioned as vital to the multiethnic movement but fails to provide specific training or 


measurements. 


Another leadership book written by a pastor of a multiethnic church is Bryan Loritts’s 
Right Color Wrong Culture: The Type of Leader Your Organization Needs to Become 
Multiethnic. This work contributes greatly to this field by dealing with the competency required 
to lead a multiethnic church or organizations. Loritts categorizes three different types of leaders: 
Cl is a leader from an ethnicity that has assimilated into another; C2 is a leader who is culturally 
flexible and adaptable without being ethnically ambiguous or hostile; and C3 is a leader who is 
culturally inflexible.'* What Loritts calls cultural flexibility, this writer calls cultural 
competency. Loritts’s categories are helpful, and his writing style leans toward storytelling, 
which keeps the reader engaged. C1, C2, and C3 are presented in such a way that cultural 
flexibility is easily recognized in leaders and should be considered before hiring or placing 
someone in leadership in a multiethnic church or domain. However, there are no measurables or 


strategies presented to take someone who is a Cl or C3 and develop them into a C2. 


In his latest book, Woke Church, Pastor Eric Mason writes, “My desire in this book is to 


encourage the church to utilize the mind of Christ and be fully awake to issues of race in this 
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*!° Mason describes that Christians need a certain level of competency to navigate 


country. 
today’s racial climate and urges Christians to speak out, speak up, and stand up for those social 
justice issues that Jesus would be speaking out about and standing up against. However, without 
cultural competency training, many leaders are simply ill-equipped to navigate what Eric Mason 
is rightfully calling the church to navigate. As this project argues for the Domain Engagement 


Strategy and for culturally competent leaders, social justice issues will be prevalent in all 


domains and will need to be addressed, which is why this book is a great contribution. 


Dr. Efrem Smith’s book The Post-Black and Post-White Church: Becoming the Beloved 
Community in a Multi-Ethnic World has been widely influential in the multiethnic field.”° This 
book helps the church grapple with and better understand what it means to be a follower of Jesus 
in our multiethnic world often divided by race, class, and politics. This book shares real-life 
examples to encourage and inspire readers to do what these other leaders are doing in leading 
and starting multiethnic churches. Once again, however, no real measurements or strategies are 


given on how to train and develop leaders for such a task. 


David Livermore has written a few books on cultural intelligence, but his 2009 
contribution, Cultural Intelligence: Improving Your CQ To Engage our Multicultural World, 
gets at some of the development and training the church needs to be culturally competent. 
Livermore urges readers to become more multiculturally intelligent so that people can better 
express the love of God across cultures. Livermore’s book doesn’t just focus on what other 


cultures are, like most books. Instead, he gets at the heart of the issue: that each person must 
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transform inwardly and become culturally intelligent.”' He does give a self-assessment at the end 
of this book that could be a great addition to the IDI to help measure the cultural competency of 


church leaders and staff. 


Renowned professor, scholar, and writer Soong-Chan Rah has written many books that 
would be applicable to this field, but two stick out. First, Return to Justice: Six Movements That 
Reignited Our Contemporary Evangelical Conscience” helps us to understand the biblical 
foundation for justice in evangelicalism, which is one of the paramount issues to seeking the 
reconciliation in all things in all domains. The second work, Many Colors: Cultural Intelligence 
for a Changing Church, is extremely beneficial to this project when it comes to cultural 
competency. Rah states, 

Cultural Intelligence is not merely changing externalities of cultural forms or 

recognizable events. These changes can occur on an individual level. It is not only 

changing of external behavior, but also the transformation of internal values. It is a 

transformation of the system that produced those values in the first place. The way a 

system is organized, operates and influences the individual is more important than simply 

changing the individual. Cultural intelligence requires systemic change. Our challenge, 
therefore, is to move our understanding of culture beyond the simplistic perspective to an 
appreciation of systems and structures. The work of cultural intelligence and cultural 
sensitivity, therefore, is not simply the transformation of an individual’s thought process, 
but the transformation of an entire system’s values and norms.” 

This work calls for church leaders and staff to intentionally develop cultural competency 


or intelligence. Those who would take such a step as Rah proposes would greatly benefit from 


the IDI and the ability to measure outcomes of cultural competency. 
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Conclusion 

By way of summary, some common themes arise in the books and articles featured in this 
literature review. The first theme to point out is that, in order to have a successful missions 
strategy, the church will have to engage society outside the walls of the church and seek the 
transformation of individuals and society (biblical justice). Secondly, the church should be 
reflecting our world, which is ethnically diverse. The multiethnic church can no longer be a 
model but must be the only way to be the church. Furthermore, we need to engage our 
multiethnic world as a multiethnic church. Lastly, to engage in such a mission’s strategy where 
we encounter different cultures and ethnicities, church leaders, staff, and members must have 
cultural intelligence and competency. 

A common theme that was lacking in all of these works was a clear missions strategy and 
a way to measure the cultural competency of leaders. Furthermore, there was very little, if any, 
training suggested for leaders to develop and grow in their cultural competency once they know 
where they are. This is why the Domain Engagement Strategy and the IDI, to effectively 


measure the cultural competency of church staff, leaders, and members, is so important. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


In chapter three we discussed and evaluated some of the major ideas and themes in the 
field of missional strategies, multiethnic ministry, and cultural competency. Specifically, we 
noted the lack of emphasis on tools for measuring and training church staff, leaders, and 
members in cultural competency. In an effort to take this point beyond mere theory, principle, 
and anecdote, this chapter describes the methodology used to develop necessary tools, focusing 
first on the use of the Intercultural Development Inventory (IDI) based on Milton J. Bennett’s 


work on the Developmental Model of Intercultural Sensitivity (DMIS).' 


The Intercultural Development Inventory Assessment 

The Intercultural Development Inventory® (IDI®) is a valid and reliable assessment of 
intercultural competence. It has been developed and tested using rigorous cross-culturally 
validated psychometric protocols with over 220,000 respondents from a wide range of cultural 
groups and countries. In addition, the IDI has been translated into several languages using 
rigorous “back translation” protocols. 

Dr. Bennett’s initial work, the DMIS, had three ethnocentric orientations (denial, defense, 
minimization), where one’s culture is experienced as central to reality, and three ethnorelative 


orientations (acceptance, adaptation, integration), where one’s culture is experienced in the 
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context of other cultures.” Since the DMIS was originally outlined as described above, the model 
has undergone minor revisions to reflect new research and findings. “Based on this theoretical 
framework, the Intercultural Development Inventory (IDI) was constructed to measure the 
orientations toward cultural differences described in the DMIS.”* These changes are reflected in 


the diagram called the Intercultural Development Continuum (IDC), which is shown below. 


Intercultural Development Continuum (IDC™) 
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Figure 2. Intercultural Development Continuum (IDC™) 
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As the figure above shows, the IDC points to five primary stages on a development 
continuum that moves people and organizations from a monocultural mindset to an intercultural 
mindset. These stages comprise the varying sets of skills, knowledge, and attitudes toward 
cultural differences and cultural commonalties. Here is a summary of each stage on the 
continuum: 


A Denial mindset reflects a more limited capability for understanding and appropriately 
responding to cultural differences in values, beliefs, perceptions, emotional responses, 
and behaviors. Denial consists of a Disinterest in other cultures and a more active 
Avoidance of cultural difference. Individuals with a Denial orientation often do not see 
differences in perceptions and behavior as “cultural.” A Denial orientation is 
characteristic of individuals who have limited experience with other cultural groups and 
therefore tend to operate with broad stereotypes and generalizations about the cultural 
“other.” Those at Denial may also maintain a distance from other cultural groups and 
express little interest in learning about the cultural values and practices of diverse 
communities. This orientation tends to be associated more with members of a dominant 
culture as well as members of non-dominant groups who are relatively isolated from 
mainstream society because both may have more opportunity to remain relatively isolated 
from cultural diversity. 

Polarization is an evaluative mindset that views cultural differences from an “us 
versus them” perspective. Polarization can take the form of Defense (“My cultural 
practices are superior to other cultural practices”) or Reversal (“Other cultures are better 
than mine”). Within Defense, cultural differences are often seen as divisive and 
threatening to one’s own “way of doing things.” Reversal is a mindset that values and 
may idealize other cultural practices while denigrating one’s own culture group. Reversal 
may also support the “cause” of an oppressed group, but this is done with little 
knowledge of what the “cause” means to people from the oppressed community. When 
Polarization is present in an organization, diversity typically feels “uncomfortable.” 

Minimization is a transitional mindset between the more Monocultural 
orientations of Denial and Polarization and the more Intercultural/Global worldviews of 
Acceptance and Adaptation. Minimization highlights commonalities in both human 
Similarity (basic needs) and Universalism (universal values and principles) that can mask 
a deeper understanding of cultural differences. Minimization can take one of two forms: 
(a) the highlighting of commonalities due to limited cultural self-understanding, which is 
more commonly experienced by dominant group members within a cultural community; 
or (b) the highlighting of commonalities as a strategy for navigating the values and 
practices largely determined by the dominant culture group, which is more often 
experienced by non-dominant group members within a larger cultural community. This 
latter strategy can have survival value for non-dominant culture members and often takes 
the form of “go along to get along.” When Minimization exists in organizations, diversity 
often feels “not heard.” 
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With an Acceptance orientation, individuals recognize and appreciate patterns of 
cultural difference and commonality in their own and other cultures. An Acceptance 
orientation is curious to learn how a cultural pattern of behavior makes sense within 
different cultural communities. This involves contrastive self-reflection between one’s 
own culturally learned perceptions and behaviors and perceptions and practices of 
different cultural groups. While curious, individuals with an Acceptance mindset are not 
fully able to appropriately adapt to cultural difference. Someone with an Acceptance 
orientation may be challenged as well to make ethical or moral decisions across cultural 
groups. While a person within Acceptance embraces a deeper understanding of cultural 
differences, this can lead to the individual struggling with reconciling behavior in another 
cultural group that the person considers unethical or immoral from his or her own cultural 
viewpoint. When Acceptance is present in organizations and educational institutions, 
diversity feels “understood.” 

An Adaptation orientation consists of both Cognitive Frame-Shifting (shifting 
one’s cultural perspective) and Behavioral Code-Shifting (changing behavior in authentic 
and culturally appropriate ways). Adaptation enables deep cultural bridging across 
diverse communities using an increased repertoire of cultural frameworks and practices 
in navigating cultural commonalities and differences. An Adaptation mindset sees 
adaptation in performance (behavior). While people with an Adaptation mindset typically 
focus on learning adaptive strategies, problems can arise when people with Adaptation 
mindsets express little tolerance toward people who engage diversity from other 
developmental orientations. This can result in people with Adaptive capabilities being 
marginalized in their workplace. When an Adaptation mindset is present in the 
workplace, diversity feels “valued and involved.” 

To administer the test and gauge an individual or an organizations cultural 
competency on the IDC, the IDI consists of an online questionnaire that is made up of a 
set of fifty questions. To go along with these fifty questions there is an option to add 
additional custom-designed questions that are specific to the individual or groups context. 
There are also two versions of the IDI: one designed for academic contexts and one more 
generally designed for non-academic individuals, organizations and corporations. After 
one finishes the IDI questionnaire, then the web-based analytics take over and produce 
numerous reports that are based on the individual’s answers a score is taken from those 
answers. Furthermore, an IDP (Intercultural Development Plan) is produced to provide a 
blueprint for an individual to develop and grow in their cultural competency that they 
might move forward along the continuum.’ 


A Comparison of the IDI to Other Cross-Cultural Tools 
Many other assessment tools to measure cultural competency are available besides the 
IDI. However, unlike the IDI, other tools are not grounded in a comprehensive, cross-culturally 
4. “IDI General Information: The Intercultural Development Continuum (IDC™)” IDI: Intercultural 
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validated theory of intercultural competence.” These other assessment tools measure more 
individual concepts like open-mindedness or emotional intelligence. However valuable these 
measurements might be, there is no research-based consensus on what specific personal 
characteristics one must have that are critical and effective to navigate cultural competency. In 
1957, Tewksbury proposed twenty-one core global competencies.° That number grew 
exponentially to 286 skill competencies, eighteen environmental factors, and thirty-nine different 
outcome variables by 2009.’ At the conclusion of this 2009 study, Spitzberg and Changnon 
concluded that few efforts have actually been made to test the validity and cross-cultural agility 
and competence of these models. 

Finally, the various “personal characteristic” instruments that measure these dimensions 

provide little guidance on how individuals, teams and organizations can actually increase 

intercultural competence in ways that demonstrate bottom-line results in achieving 
educational and organizational goals.* 

However, two central practices are confirmed when using the IDI. First, culturally 
competent behavior takes place at a level supported by the groups or individuals underlying 
orientation as assessed by the IDI. Secondly, further development of leadership and training in 
cultural competency when based at a level supported by the groups or individuals underlying 


orientation as assessed by the IDI. In comparison to personal characteristic instruments, the IDI 


is a cross-culturally valid, reliable, and generalizable measure of intercultural competence along 
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the validated intercultural development continuum (adapted, based on IDI research, from the 
Developmental Model of Intercultural Sensitivity originally proposed by Milton Bennett). 
Further, the IDI has been demonstrated, through research, to have high predictive validity to both 
bottom-line cross-cultural outcomes in organizations and intercultural goal accomplishments in 
education.” Finally, the IDI is the only theory-based assessment of cultural competency. Unlike 
these other tools referenced and mentioned above that measure separate personal characteristics 
(e.g., open-mindedness, flexibility), the IDI allows one to see an individual or group’s 
progression along a continuum of cross-cultural competence. Because of this, the IDI provides 
in-depth insights on how individuals and groups make sense of cultural differences and also how 


they respond to cultural differences. The IDI measures both one’s mindset and skillset. 


Use of the IDI Assessment at Northwood Church 

Northwood Church in Keller, Texas, is a multiethnic church implementing the Domain 
Engagement Strategy. The desire of Northwood Church is to mobilize its multiethnic staff and 
members to engage the multiethnic domains of society. In order to properly mobilize its 
members and staff, Northwood desires to develop their cultural competency to better engage the 
multiethnic domains. The story of Northwood is worth telling here to give context to the use of 
the IDI of Northwood Church pastoral staff as well as the future plans of the IDI at Northwood. 

Northwood was started thirty-five years ago by Pastor Bob Roberts, Jr., and I became the 
second pastor of the church a year ago. At the time it was started, Northwood was more closely 
modeled after the HUP and was fascinated with becoming a megachurch, not just for the sake of 


being big, but to reach thousands of people for Jesus. However, something happened to Pastor 
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Roberts. He had an intimate encounter with the Holy Spirit that prompted him to dive deep into 
the Sermon on the Mount and to guide Northwood to becoming a Kingdom-focused church. A 
Kingdom DNA was developed (domains being a part of that), and over time, the congregation 
became a megachurch. But it was not just any megachurch—it was a megachurch on mission to 
engage domains locally and in Vietnam. In fact, Northwood has been engaging in Vietnam for 
over twenty years and has an office in Hanoi that employs North Vietnamese and mobilizes 
church members using their job, skills, and passion to bring transformation. 

However, being a Kingdom church meant not ever “arriving” and always “evolving” to 
become more like Jesus and His Kingdom. Eventually, Northwood discovered that it was not 
enough to work with other races and religions in domains locally and globally, but that the 
church should be reflecting those domains. About eight years ago in 2012, Northwood began to 
work with Muslims and Jews by engaging in local community projects together. This led to 
groups of men and women (that are still happening today) learning and celebrating each other’s 
cultures, traditions, and religions without ever compromising their beliefs. 

Furthermore, Northwood Church had always been 95—97% white and knew it was time to 
reflect the multiethnic Kingdom in the makeup of the congregational membership. Northwood 
began to hire diverse staff. And it diversified its elder board, small group leadership, and so 
forth. All of these multifaith and multiethnic works brought about significant changes and led to 
Northwood becoming more closely aligned to the Kingdom of God and the church she is today, 
which is a thriving multiethnic church (over 35% non-white) and engaging domains locally and 
globally, including many holding other religious beliefs. However, there was also a cost to these 
efforts: Northwood is also almost half the size in 2020 that it was in 2012. Many people left the 


church as it was becoming multiethnic and engaging with people of other religions. The “other” 
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was good to minister to over “there” but not “here.” We love all people, but not if that means we 
have to worship together and differently than the forms we were accustomed to. Yes, there was 
significant loss, but what Pastor Roberts, the elders, and Northwood Church gained was 
invaluable: becoming a Kingdom church. This story and background is the context in which this 
paper conducts its project of the IDI. Due to the number of distinctive terms and subsequent 
abbreviations going forward, for quick reference, a glossary of terms is provided at the end of 
this project. 

If staff and leaders are to engage multiethnic domains without being culturally 
destructive, they need cultural competence. The IDI can help Northwood Church measure this 
and provide further insight on whether their efforts toward their stated goals are actually 
working. This brief section outlines the administration of the IDI to the staff of Northwood 
Church, where they perceive themselves to be, and where they actually are on the IDC. The test 
was facilitated and administered by Dr. Rodney Cooper of Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary, who is a qualified IDI administrator. Individual results were kept private except for 
the one-on-one consultation the individual staff member had with Dr. Cooper. 

The purpose of this study is to gauge the cultural competency of Northwood Church staff, 
especially given that the church is implementing and engaging the Domain Engagement 
Strategy. If the staff members, who are not just engaging themselves in multiethnic engagement 
but also leading others to do so, have little to no cultural competence, they are likely to be 
ineffective and even counterproductive to the Domain Engagement Strategy and even to leading 
in a multiethnic church. My hope is that learning where our staff falls (as a group) on the IDC 


continuum, I will gather the information needed to help implement the recommended IDP to 
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equip, train, and develop them into the Adaptation phase and be a culturally competent staff that 
can navigate our multiethnic church and engage our multiethnic world. 

Before concluding this chapter, by way of review from chapter three and in the notes 
above, the IDI is being used for this project because many companies, individuals, and non- 
profits who have goals and desires to build cultural competence have used the IDI assessment 
tool. However, as of the writing of this project, there is not one published report of a multiethnic 
church similar to Northwood that has used the IDI assessment tool to develop and equip its staff 
in cultural competence to engage a multiethnic world. 

Research has shown that those groups, organizations, and individuals that utilize the IDI have 
resulted in two significant, repeated, and verifiable findings: 1) “Interculturally competent 
behavior occurs at a level supported by the individual’s or group’s underlying orientation as 
assessed by the IDI,” and 2) “Training and leadership development efforts at building 
intercultural competence are more successful when they are based on the individual’s or group’s 
underlying developmental orientation as assessed by the IDI.”’° According to Hammer, these 
findings suggest that a church like Northwood that is seeking to develop staff and leaders to be 
culturally competent to engage a multiethnic world would benefit greatly from the IDI. 

The IDI was administered to the pastoral staff of Northwood Church. This paper chose to 
do the pastoral staff only to initiate and pilot the IDI to confirm it is the best way to move 
forward in developing cultural competency, with the hope of using it with the elders, the rest of 
the staff, and then all membership in the future. Our pastoral staff was 38% non-white when the 


IDI was administered and was 25% female. 


10. M. R. Hammer, “Why You Should Consider Using the Intercultural Development Inventory® (IDI®),” 
Intercultural Development Inventory, January 2019, accessed March 26, 2020, https://idiinventory.com/wp- 
content/uploads/2019/08/Why-Consider-the-IDI-2019.pdf. 
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In the next and final chapter, this project will examine the results of the staff who took 
the IDI by reviewing the generated group profile. This project will draw conclusions from the 
results regarding the thesis that multiethnic congregations must and should have cultural 


competency as part of their training and development to engage a multiethnic world. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The purpose of using the Intercultural Development Inventory (IDI) with the staff of 
Northwood Church was to measure the cultural competency of the leaders in a multiethnic 
church implementing the Domain Engagement Strategy and see if they are adequately trained 
and developed to lead in such a way. The results would help evaluate the current state and, with 
the help of the Intercultural Development Plan, train, equip, and develop the staff to move the 
group profile forward on the Intercultural Development Continuum. The results would also help 
evaluate whether other churches like Northwood need to create a Domain Engagement Strategy 
and a more comprehensive approach to measuring and developing the cultural competency of 
their staff and leaders for ministry. 

The use of the IDI administered to the staff of Northwood Church and their results are 
explored in this chapter. Conclusions for those results will be made at the end. As with the 
previous chapter, due to the number of distinctive terms and subsequent abbreviations moving 


forward, for quick reference a glossary of terms will be provided at the end of this project. 


Group IDI Profile Results 
As stated earlier, individual IDI results are kept private. However, in addition to 
individual reports, a group IDI profile was generated. Within this group profile, an average 
median score is given for the Perceived Orientation of the Northwood staff (PO) as well as the 
average median score for the actual Developmental Orientation (DO). Then there is an 


Orientation Gap (OG) given, which is the difference along the IDC between the Northwood 
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staff's PO and DO. The larger the OG the more likely the group has misread and overestimated 
their cultural competency. Finally, there are Leading Orientations (LO), which are the next steps 
given to further the staff development in cultural competency. 
The scale is as follows: 

55 — 70 — Denial 

70 — 85 — Polarization 

85 — 115 — Minimization 

115 — 130 — Acceptance 


130 — 145 — Adaptation 


Perceived Orientation 
Participating staff from Northwood Church had a PO resulting in a score of 123.62 (see 
Table 1). This score indicates that, on average, they perceived their cultural competency and 
development firmly within Acceptance on the Intercultural Development Continuum (IDC) and 
almost at the minimum score of 130 for Adaptation. This reflects an orientation that recognizes 
and appreciates patterns of cultural difference in one’s own and other cultures in values, 


perceptions, and behaviors. 


Table 1. Resulting PO Scores of Participating Northwood Church Staff 





55 70 85 100 115 130 145 
Denial Polarization: Minimization Acceptance Adaptation 
Defense/ 
Reversal 
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Developmental Orientation 
Participating staff from Northwood Church had an actual DO resulting in a score of 97.00 
(see Table 2). This indicates that, on average, their cultural competency and development is on 
the high end of Minimization and almost into the lower end of Acceptance (minimum score of 
100) on the IDC. Minimization reflects a tendency to highlight commonalities across cultures 


that can mask important cultural differences in values, perceptions, and behaviors. 


Table 2. Resulting DO Score of Participating Northwood Church Staff 





5 130 145 


55 70 85 100 11 
Denial Polarization: Minimization Acceptance Adaptation 
Defense/ 
Reversal 


A deeper look into the Minimization orientation can be revealed in many different 
characteristics, which will be important for the Northwood staff to understand. First, some non- 
dominant culture individuals on staff may use Minimization as a coping strategy. Second, some 
may not be fully aware of how a person’s ideas and behaviors are culturally grounded. Another 
characteristic evident of Minimization is that some individuals on Northwood staff may tend to 
assume people are basically “like us” and apply their own cultural views to other cultures in 
ways that minimize the importance of cultural differences. Furthermore, Minimization does not 
view differences as a threat to one’s own cultural practices. So, trying not to be offensive, 
Minimization seeks to avoid stereotyping and biased behavior by treating each person as an 


individual. Because of this, in Minimization a person is interested in the differences (i.e., 
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customs) in cultures but limited in their ability to adapt to other cultural practices. On a positive 
note, Northwood staff in Minimization seek to recognize the essential humanity in every person 
and try to act in tolerant ways. 

A strength of the Northwood staff being in Minimization is that the group likely has 
found some success interacting with people from diverse cultures when commonalities can be 
drawn upon. This strength seems to be there whether the Northwood staff is operating within the 
church, which is multiethnic, or when engaging in the Domain Engagement Strategy with other 
cultures in the public square. 

A developmental opportunity for the Northwood staff is that the group may struggle to 
bridge across diverse communities when differences need to be more deeply understood and 
acted upon. The task is to develop a deeper understanding of their own culture, which is cultural 
self-awareness, and increased understanding of culture-general and culture-specific frameworks 


for making sense of and more fully attending to cultural differences. 


Orientation Gap 


The Orientation Gap between the group’s Perceived Orientation score and its 


Developmental Orientation score is 26.63 points (see Table 3). 
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Table 3. Orientation Gap of Participating Northwood Church Staff 








Orientations 


Perceived Orientation 





§ Orientations 


Developmental Orientation 
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A Perceived Orientation (PO) score that is higher than the Developmental Orientation 
(DO) score indicates the group has overestimated its level of intercultural competence. A DO 
score that is higher than the PO score indicates the group has underestimated its intercultural 
competence. A Perceived Orientation score that matches the Developmental Orientation score 
indicates the group is generally accurate in its assessment of how it adapts to cultural differences. 
The OG shows that the Northwood staff substantially overestimates its level of cultural 
competence and may be surprised their DO score is not higher. 

It is not unusual for a group to overestimate their cultural competence and have a higher 
Orietnation Gap (OG). Research has indicated that human beings often feel they are more 
effective in a variety of pursuits than they are. For example, people consistently rate themselves 
as using communication skills more effectively and frequently than they do. The Northwood 
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staff may think their IDI results are not really “accurate” when, in fact, this reaction is often 
grounded in the gap between the Perceived Orientation and the Developmental Orientation. 
Being aware of the Orientation Gap can help the Northwood staff engage more fully in their own 


cultural competence development. 


Leading Orientation 


Leading Orientations (LO) are the orientations immediately “in front” of the Northwood 


staffs primary Developmental Orientation (DO). 


Table 4. Leading Orientations of Participating Northwood Church Staff 





Leading Orientation 


5 130 145 


55 70 85 100 11 
Denial Polarization: Minimization Acceptance Adaptation 
Defense/ 
Reversal 


The Leading Orientations for the Northwood staff are Acceptance through Adaptation. 
Acceptance is focused on both increasing cultural self-awareness and learning culture-general 
and culture-specific frameworks for more deeply understanding patterns of difference that 
emerge in interaction with people who are from other cultures. In addition, Acceptance involves 
the capability to make moral and ethical judgments in ways that take into consideration other 
cultural values and principles as well as one’s own cultural values and principles. As the 


Northwood staff begins to more fully recognize and appreciate cultural differences, it is well 
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positioned to look for ways to shift cultural perspectives and adapt behavior around cultural 


differences. 


Conclusions 

There are several conclusions to make mention of from the results of this project. The 
first is that the results did not happen exactly the way this project desired them to. On one hand, 
this project set out to establish the Domain Engagement Strategy as the most effective missions 
strategy for a church and then to effectively measure the cultural competency of a multiethnic 
staff in a multiethnic church engaging a multiethnic world. The goal of this measurement was to 
have a baseline of where the Northwood staff was on the IDI continuum so that a future 
development plan of cultural competency and development could be implemented. From this 
aspect, the project fulfilled what it set out to do. On the other hand, where this project did not get 
the desired result is that the Northwood staff’s DO is at Minimization and the project desired that 
it would be at least at Acceptance. However, with the Intercultural Development Plan (IDP) 
provided along with the IDI results, this writer is hopeful that the Leading Orientations will lead 
the Northwood Church staff to move into Acceptance and hopefully into Adaptation in the near 
future. 

Before concluding, it must be said that the evangelical church is not engaging in the 
public square well. The Western church has an incomplete missiology, and even if the church 
were trained and equipped in cultural competency, the evangelical church would most likely fail 
to even engage in the multiethnic public square. That is why I believe that the Domain 
Engagement Strategy needs to be paired with equipping our congregation in cultural competency 


so that we can be the Church Jesus called His bride to be and rediscover her mission. 
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Future next steps based off this project will be to develop trainings, awareness, and 
equipping materials for the pastoral staff of Northwood Church to move us forward on the IDC 
and use the Leading Orientations as a guide for such development. I also dream of being able to 
use this project to equip and train evangelical congregations in the Domain Engagement Strategy 
and then equip those churches in cultural competency by using the IDI so they can effectively 
engage in the multiethnic domains in their contexts and cities. Furthermore, I would like to see 
churches or organizations utilize the IDI assessment tool to become aware of their need to be 
multiethnic or to move torward another level of being multiethnic and catching the vision of 
engaging in the multiethnic public square. Moreover, the IDI assessment tool can assist in hiring 
staff for churches and those wishing to use the Domain Engagement Strategy to add to the 
candidate profile, like one might use the Meyers—Briggs, Enneagram, or StrengthsFinder. 

I learned many personal lessons on my journey of writing and researching this project. 
My view of the HUP changed as I learned of its original intent; I no longer see it as being as 
harmful to the church as I once did. Although its application in the American church has been 
disastrous, I no longer see the principle behind it as being wrong. Secondly, my passion for the 
church to be about the mission of God was reinvigorated as I conducted the biblical research for 
chapter two. Furthermore, I gained a renewed resolve to see the American evangelical church 
embrace a passion to fulfill the mission of God and to play my small role in seeing that happen. 
Lastly, I was encouraged during my research of the books, writings, and churches pushing and 
embracing the multiethnic church. The movement is growing. I pray a project like mine will not 
be needed by the time my kids are leading in our world and in our churches. 

In conclusion, after looking at the cultural landscape, biblical evidence, outside literature, 


and the use of a resource like the Intercultural Development Inventory assessment tool, this 
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writer thinks the case is made that continued and increased efforts toward intentional training and 
equipping of church staff and leaders in cultural competency is needed along with a missions 
strategy that moves the church from inside its walls into the multiethnic public square. This will 
require systemic adjustments in the church and its theology. Furthermore, it will require 
adjustments in organizational culture and adjustments by leaders and staff to become multiethnic 


and raise their level of cultural competency. 
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